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IMITATIONS OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


Our present subject is to exhibit the different concep- 
tions that have been formed, on the nature, figure, and 
height of the Tower of Babel. Some suppose it to have 

, been a round building, with a spiral pathway leading to the 
top; and others that it was a square structure, of which we 
have very ancient imitations yet remaining in various parts 
of the world ; the most remarkable of which, in the annex- 


ed engraving, are thus described. vi cut on the left 
] 





represents an Egyptian pyramid of unpurnt brick; wheth- 
er it retains its original form, 6rhas partly fallen in from 
the unsubstantial nature of the materials, is difficult to de- 
termine. The top cut on the right is a copy of an ancient 
pyramid built by the Mexicans, in South America. It has 
an ascent of stairs leading up one side of it to the upper 
story, and so to the chapels on the summit. This ascent 
shews that the chapels were approached by the shortest wa ye F 
possible, as the stairs gu up one side only, It has been a wy 
ready shewn, from the testimony of Herodotus, that top 
Tower of Babel had a chapel, a temple of Belus on the 
of it, which was approached by a spiral ascent, it 
tom cut on the left, which is a buildingat Tanjore, in ; 
East Indies, very much resembles the preceding, and gives, 
it is conceived, a very lively idea indeed of tower of 
Babel. That certainly was built of brick, in a country 
where stone was not to be procured : this is pla en- 
tirely of stone, and is a specimep. of the general nature of 
temples. Ithas a sort of fane or chupel upon the 

t though there are some votaries who are waiting at 

the base, it does riot here appear how they are to ascends 


a 











$28 Imitations of the Tower of Babel. 


The bottom cut on the right is the section of the great pyr- 
amid at Gizeh, or Djezah, a general view and description of 
which are already before our readers.* It appears to con- 
tain at least two internal chambers. The body of it is form- 
ed of earth, mortar, rubbish, or what is called rabble ; and 
the outside coating is a prodigious layergof stones, many of 
which are of surprising dimensions. This pyramid is square, 
and its immense magnitude renders its sides to all appear- 
‘ ance smooth: hence the only external way to reach the 
top is by taking advantage of those stones which afford 
a hold for the teet, where they are broken. It will be ob- 
served, that the summit is not pointed as in the general 
view, but square and flat; probably it was used for ,astro- 
nomical, and undoubtedly for idolatrous purposes. In three 
things all these structures agree : in solidity of construction; 
in a place for worship on the top; and consequently, in 
some way, open or concealed, for reaching the top, for it 
must have been useless, if unapproachable. Such a building, 
though of vaster size, the tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1—9.) 
appears from various considerations to have been. Hero- 
dotus, already quoted, mentions eight towers rising one 
above another; the lowest of which was a furlong wide, 
which, according to some, was also the height of the build- 
ing; others represent it as one mile, and Jerome as four 
miles high. Perhaps the following plan may explain and 
reconcile all these conflicting measurements. If, instead of 
perpendicular height, we consider them as relating only to 
) the ascending height, beginning from the asterisk from the 
yo entrance of the winding pathway, tracing along the line to 
_ ~ the first stairs, as in the Mexican pyramid B, supposing that 
_ to be one furlong; including the stairs, and tracing the re- 
turning line, the second stage is probably a furlong, also in- 
cluding the stairs. But as each stage diminishes, the higher 
stages must certainly fall short ; yet if the path wound at 
top round the temple, and the measurement of the ascent 
began below at the outer gate of the enclosure, probably it 
might then be a whole mile from the first entrance to the 
very summit. , 


* See Guardian and Monitor for 1827, p. 183.—Ditto 1828, p. 186. 
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This way Calmet supposes to be adapted solely for the 
procession of priests, and for religious services, and that 
there might be another approach still more circuitous, by 
which even Joaded beasts and carriages might ascend to the 
top of the tower. If this led entirely round the building, it 
is very clear that if it is one mile on one side in the way al- 
ready described, it must be four, by traversing thegfour 
sides. This would account for Jerome’s assertion; but’ ; 
most striking fact, however, i$, that the Birs Nimrod, or fae 
mains of the tower of Babel, before referred to, is a square” 
building, like all those here represented. 


OCTOBER. 


The autumn has ting'd the trees with gold, 
And crimson’d the shrubs of the hills ; 

And the full seed sleeps in earth’s bosom cold, 
And hope all the universe fills. 


Pax name of this month is derived from the place it held 
in the calendar of Romulus, i. e. the eighth month, (Octo. } 
28* 





380 October. 


The Emperor Domitian, who was born on the twentieth of 
this month, was exceedingly desirous that it might be called 
by his name ; but at his death this was discontinued ; for 
the senate decreed, “ that all his inscriptions should be to- 
tally razed, that his name should be struck out of the regis- 
ters of fame, and his memory abolished for ever!” What 
anexemplification of the words of Solomon, “ The memory 
of the wicked shall rot.” “ His death,” says Echard, “ put 
a period to the family of the Vespasians, and he was the 
last of the twelve Cesars ; of whom Julius, Augustus, Ves- 
pasian, and Titus, were persons, though not faultless, of sin- 
gular merit and renown: Galba and Otho had great vices 
and errors; Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, 
and Domitian, though commendable for some qualities, 
were monsters of mankind and pests of the world. But 
three of them died a natural death ; most of the rest, if not 
all, having been the just and wilful cause of their own ruin 
and destruction.” 

The Saxons called this month Wyn-monat, or wine 
month ; “ Albeit,” says Verstegan, “ they had not ancient- 
ly wines made in Germany, yet in this season had they 
them from divers countries adjoining. It was likewise call- 
ed Winter-fulleth.” ; 

The Sun enters the sign Scorpio, Oct. 23, of which Ovid 
says : 
There is a space above where Scorpio bent 
Ia tail and arms, surrounds a vast extent ; 


a In a wide circuit of the heavens he shines, 


And fills the space of two celestial signs.” 


Winter begins now to indicate symptoms of his approach; 


. the mornings and evenings are cold ; the leaves are falling 


from the trees; the corn is removed from the fields; and 
birds of passage seek a warmer habitation. What a pic- 
ture of human change and instability! Every month brings 
its lesson of instruction, and proclaims, “ All is vanity !” 
O that the people were wise ; that they understood this; 
that they considered their latter end. “May the reader of 
this improve every.moment by a careful attention to the 


* Virgo and Sagittarius. 
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th of things that belong to his eternal peace, and hasten to the 





alled Saviour, who receives all that come to Him. 

; for 

@ to- == 

egis- 

Vhat HUMILITY IN YOUNG PEOPLE, 

nor 

~ Prive, in the estimation of every person of aceurata 

s the thought, and especially of enlightened and devout feeling, is, 

Ves- at once, repulsive and criminal. There is nothing which 

* sins tends more eflectually to deface the beauty, and to mar the 

rices loveliness of a character; to rob the mind of enjoyment, 

lins, and to induce others to form an unfavorable and most unde- 

ties, sirable judgment, respecting the principles and spirit of him 
But who displays it. Pride is odious and repulsive in all; no 
not matter what the age attained—the situation occupied—or 
ruin the name and character borne. It is so hateful in itself, and 

so pernicious in its consequences, that whenever it is mani- | 

wine fested, a man of sense, and especially a man of God, will 

ient- regard it with a feeling of decided hatred, 

they There are two classes of individuals, however, in whom™ 
call. pride seems peculiarly inappropriate. I refer to the aged 
aad the young. Toseea hoary-headed sinner—with his fa- 

vid ded cheek—his withered arm—his wrinkled brow—his lus- 


treless eye—and the decrepitude of his whole frame, re- 
minding him that there is but a step between him and the 
grave, cherishing vanity and self-conceit, and discovering 
that he is “as proud as sin and hell can make him,” awae Pig 


kens the most painful emotions. 5° ee 

: Pride, in young people, is also peculiarly unseemly and oe 
~ repulsive, The age at which they have arrived—the 
| a cific and dependent character they sustain—the limited ad- ' 
se vantages, it is natural to suppose, they have eujoyed—the 
wet partial, and in many respects, erroneous’ views which they 
ys, form of “ men and things”—and that modesty which ought. 
yy ever to be exhibited by those who “bear the name of 
nis 5 youth”—all combine to say, if any individuals discover hu- 
Fs mility, young people ought to manifest it, in the most sim«< 
je ple, unequivocal, and striking manner possible. 


humility, I do not intend a mean and servile state of 
mind ; not a surrender of that independence of thought an@ 
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character, which is at once our birth-right and dignity ; not 
the cultivation of erroneous and degrading views, in rela- 
tion to the character we sustain, the attainments we have 
made, or the talents we possess: genuine humility is the 
formation of a sober, impartial, and scriptural estimate, in 
reference to every thing connected with us. “ It is to think 
of ourselves not more“highly than we ought to think.”— 
Humility has been designated by one, “ that simplicity of 
spiri:, and artlessness of disposition, which are characteris. 
tic of a little child ;”’ and humility has been pronounced by 
another, “ the most unprofessing of all virtues. The par- 
ent of true simplicity, known by a certain mild and silent 
influence, which she never studies to display. Like her 
divine Exemplar, she is ‘ meek and lowly in heart.” That 
she is seen and accepted by the Almighty, satisfies her 
warmest wishes,” 

Genuine humility, as has been most accurately observed, 
consists chiefly in the state of the heart towards God. There 
will be lowliness at the throne of grace, and the utmost sub- 
mission with regard to all the instructions that God imparts. 

Wt will make us so feelingly and entirely sensible of our ig- 
norance—folly—worldliness of thought and affection—utter 
and unspeakable depravity of nature—and the amount of 
guilt we have contracted—that our language will be “ Un 
clean, Unclean;” “God be merciful to me a sinner;’ 
Lord save or we perish.” Besides, real humility wil 
sweetly compel us to believe, that every blessing we enjoy 
-—every source of happiness we can command—and every 
anticipation of delight which we form—proceeds from the 
ineffable compassion and mercy of Him, who is the God of 
salvation, and therefore, the language we employ, and the 
sentiments we cherish, will perfectly harmonize with those 
of the apostle, when he gratefully and devoutly exclaimed, 
“ By the grace of God, lam whatI am.” This is the bear 
tiful character which I feel solicitous that young persons 
should possess, 

Humility is the accompaniment of genuine talent. I nev- 
er see a youth of mind, without finding that he is modest ' 
and unassuming. I never see a young person infla 
vanity and self-conceit, “ puffed up with pride,” with 

forming a most undesirable judgment respecting the acquire 
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‘ments he has gained, and the real talent he possesses. “A 
fool tells every thing with regard to his intellect; a wise 
man tells nothing, but leaves others to find it out, and prop- 
erly to appreciate it.” 

Humility is one of the sweetest attractions of youth. Say 
that a young person is conceited, arrogant, and proud, and 
you take away all loveliness from character. There may 
be accomplishments ; there may be the possession of mind; 
there may be a talent for intelligent conversation; there 
may be a beautiful and commanding person or figure ; but 
pride mars every beauty, and robs the character of all its 
charms. It has been pretfily remarked, that “ the attire of 
the soul, is like that of the body, most becoming and agree- 
able when it has least glare, and ro affectation.” Humility 
gives a charm to every other grace. It wins our regard; 
it induces our admiration. A youth of humble disposition 
is the ornament of his family, one of the loveliest attractions 
of society, and an inestimable blessing to the church of 
Christ. “Give my boy humility,” said an affectionate fa- 
ther, “and you give him a treasure; you give him every 
thing ; take from him humility, and you rob him of all that 
is really valuable and attractive, you leave him only trash.” 

Besides, it should be uniformly remembered by young 
people, that till they possess humility, they are utterly de- 
void of the spirit of Jesus Christ. They may assume the 
garb of a profession ; they may be regular and é@xemplary 
in their habits; they may be amiable and affectionate in 
the domestic circle ; they may be admired for the extent of 
their acquisitions, and for the power of their minds ; but un- 
less they walk humbly with their God, “ the mind thatiwas 
in Christ Jesus” is emphatically and utterly wanting. 

A learned and devout man, being asked, what was the 
first thing in religion ? immediately replied, humility ; what 
was the second—humility ; and what was the third—humil- 
ity. Humility in his estimation was every thing: the key- 
stone of the arch; tle foundation of the spiritual building ; 


the life of God in the soul; the essence of the Christian 


character. “ As the noblest fabrics have the deepest foun- 
dations, so the greatest men in the best acceptation of the 
phrase, are the humblest.” It is an excellent remark of 
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an eminent Christian, “ humility is my treasure; give me 
it, and I throw the world, and all besides away.” 
T. W. Pastor. 


EARLY LEARNING OF HUGO GROTIUS. 


Tuere is not perhaps an instance of a person’s acquiring 
at an age equally early, the reputation which attended the 
first publication of Grotius. It was an edition with notes, of 
the work of Capella, on the “ Marriage of Mercury and 
Philology, in Two Books ;” and of the same writer’s “ Sev- 
en Treatises on the Liberal Arts.” They had been often 
printed; but all the editions were faulty : a manuscript of 
them having been put into the hands of Grotius by his fa 
ther, he communicated it to Scaliger, and by his advice un 
dextook a new edition of them. 

The time in which Capella lived, and the place of his 
birth are uncertain. His works are written in prose, inter- 
mixed with poetry. His diction has some resemblance to 
that of Tertullian ; but is much more crabbed and obscure; 
none but the ablest Latin scholars can understand him. 

When Grotius undertook this edition of Capella, he was 
only twelve years of age: he published it in his fourteenth 
year, and dedicated it to the prince of Conde. The leart- 
ing and critical discernment displayed by him in this publi- 
cation excited astonishment, and obtained for him the ap- 
plause of all the literary world. Grotius himself gave the 
following account of hi: work: “ We have collated Capella 
with the several authors who have investigated the same 
subjects. Inthe first two books we have consulted those 
avhose writings contain the sentiments of the ancient philo» 
dphers, as Apuleius, Albericus, and others, too tedious t0 
name ; on grammar, we have compared Capella with the 
ancient grammarians; in what he has said on rhetoric, with 
Cicero and Aquila; on logic, with Porphyry, Aristotle 
Cassiodorus, and Apuleius; on geography, with Strabo, 
Mela, Solinus, and Ptolemy, but chiefly Pliny ; on arithme- 
tic with Euclid ; on astronomy, with Hyginus and others, 
who have treated on that subject ; on music with Cleonides 
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Vitruvius, and Boethius.” In Grotius’ annotations all these 
writers are mentioned in a manner which shows that he was 
thorougly conversant with their works. Grotius edition is 
become, from its extreme scarcity, a typographical curiosity. 

While he was yet in his fourteenth year, Grotius publish- 
ed a translation of a work published by Simon Steven, in 
1586, upon Navigation, and showed by it a profound know]l- 
edge of Mathematics. He dedicated it to the republic of 
Venice. 

In the following year Grotius published “'The Phenom- 
ena of Aratus,” a poetical treatise of that author upon 
Astronomy, with Cicero’s translation of it, so far as it has 
reached us. Grotius supplied the vacancies, It is univer- 
sally admitted, that the parts supplied by him are not infe- 
rior to those of Cicero, The Abbe d’Olivet, the editor of 
Cicero’s works, and an enthusiastic admirer of his style, de- 
clares that “ the muse of Cicero did not throw the muse of 
Grotius into the shade :” he therefore inserted the supple- 
mentary verses of Grotius in his edition. Grotius dedica- 
ted his work to the States of Holland and West Friseland ; 
and promised them, in his dedication something more con- 
siderable. He was complimented upon it by several of the 
greatest men of the age.—Butler. 


SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


“Fear not ye, I know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified : he 
is not here ; for he is risen.—Matt. xxviii. 5, 6. 


GreAT was the expectation and ardent the desire of the 
disciples of Jesus to behold their beloved Lord again. Ac- 
cordingly, some of them repair to the sepulchre, at*the 
dawn of day, especially Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of James. Upon their arrival they find the stone 
olled away from the sepulchre, and an angel of the Lord 
g thereon, whose countenance was like lightning, and 
raiment was white ‘as snow. His appearance struck 
great a terror into the minds of the guard, that they 
wembled and became as dead men. He addresses these 
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holy women, dispels their fears, raises their hopes, and 
comforts them with the assurance that he was already ac. 
quainted with the object of their visit at that early hour, 


“I know,” said he, “ that ye seek Jesus, who was crucified; § 


he is not here, he is risen,” Such ought to be your object, 


dear reader, in entering the house of God to-day ; to seek § 


a Saviour that was crucified—a Saviour that left his throne 
to endure the ignominy of the cross—who was crowned 
with thorns that believers might be crowned with eternal 
glory. He died to redeem us from guilt; to reconcile us 
to God, and to purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal. 
ous of good works. Is this Saviour your delight? In seek. 
ing him you may have many fears that you shall not find 
him ; but listen to the words, Fear not, he will appear to 
desiring eyes, and gratify your ardert wishes. He is m 
longer a man of sorrows—no longer under the power of 
death. He is risen, a conqueror over all his foes, and nov 
fills the middle seat of the celestial throne. Rejoice in bis 
power: he is risen for you, and even now regards you, 
although you may be seeking him sorrowing. He has car 
ried with him into heaven a Saviour’s heart, and an advo- 
cate’s all-prevailing plea. 
Hark! the sound of joy and rapture, 
Thousands lift their voices high, 
Jesus, once a man of sorrows, 
Lives again no more to die : 


He is risen, 
Jesus lives no more to die. 


“ 4nd some believed the things which were spoken, and some be 
lieved not.”—Acts xxviii. 24. 


This is a true picture of the reception which the glorious 
Gospel has always experienced. The celebrated painting 
by Raphael of Paul preaching at Athens, gives a fine illus 
tration of the text, “some believed, and some believed not.” 
In one you see indignation against the truth, in ane 
indifierence, whilst another discovers the spirit of 
and a fourth listens with silent admiration. ~ 

“ Some believed.” Considering the subject of per 
importance, they gave it a fair and candid hearingss 
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‘a theme for serious reflection, and an argument for fervent 
prayer and supplication. 

“ But some believed not.” The careless and unconcerned 
felt no interest in the things that concerned their peace. 
The prejudiced were determined that the truth should have 
vo influence upon them. The captious and critical were 
too wise in their own conceits to receive instruction,— 
Those who, Athenian-like, loved something new, declared 
it a thrice told tale, and therefore rejected the counsel of 
God, to the injury of their own souls. My reader, hast 
thou believed, or art thou still ignorant of the way of life? 
Oh! let not these Sabbaths pass without searching into thy 
actual state before God! The way lies before thee: enter 
it at once, for it leads to true pleasures, and its end is 
peace. 


The day declining speeds away, 
Eternity’s wide sea rolls on ; 

Secure the grace without delay, 
‘Lo-morrow grace may be withdrawn. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Every one by nature is endowed with the power of 
gaining knowledge, and the taste for it: literature is the 
best human preservative against folly and sin. It safely 
fills up leisure, and honorably adorns life, even where it 
does not form the chief business of it. In those who pro- 
fess piety it is peculiarly important, for the Christian should 
be able to meet the world at its own weapons, and convince 
it that it is not from inability or penury of mind, that he 
applies himself to seek that wisdom which is from above, 
and that he does not fly to religion as a’shelter from the 
ignominy of ignorance. We should be sedulous to extend 
the sphere of our minds, and to fulfil the ends of our crea- 
ion, by employing our highest natural gift—viz. our rea- 

» But leaving for the present the pleas which duty 

or sttidy, we shall mention only the amusement and 

basing pleasure which knowledge gives. ‘To the inves- 

urs of Mechanical Philosophy what continual wonders 
1, X. No. 10. 29 
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must be opened: the extraordinary powers of steam, the 
irresistible force a few pounds of water will produce by 
being placed in a particular way. In Optics what research- 
es are before the curious mind ; to find, for instance, that 
white, which we naturally fancy to be no color, is a mix. 
ture of all colors put together in certain proportions. In 
Chemistry the same ; to see diamond of the same material 
as coal. Astronomy with its endless wonders. Mathemat. 
ics with its perplexing and surprising numbers. ‘To the 
young reader the wonders of Natural Philosophy may 
be generally more striking and amusing. Let us turn our 
attention to the gratification afforded to the thinking mind, 
by not only informing itself in the different branches of 
science, but by tracing resemblances and relations between 
things which to common apprehension seem widely differ 
ent. The very same thing which causes the sensation of 
heat, causes also fluidity, and expands bodies in all diree- 
tions, Electricity, the light which is seen on the back of a 
cat, when slightly rubbed on a frosty evening, is the very 
same matter with the lightning of the clouds. The air 
which burns in our lamps, also enables a balloon to mount, 
and causes the globules of the dust of plants to rise, float on 
the air, and continue their species: in a word, is the imme- 
diate cause of vegetation. Nothing can at first appear less 
likely than that the process of burning and breathing are 
the same—the rust of metals and burning—an acid and 
rust—the influerce of a plant on the air it grows in by 
night, and of an animal on the same air—all these are the 
same operation, for it is an undeniable fact, that the same 
thing which makes the fire burn, makes metals rust, forms 
acids, and causes animals to breathe: how unlike do these 
appear to us,—yet in the eye of science they are the same. 
é meet’ the same thing also very different in different sit- 
uations, Fixed air is the product of burning and breathing 
and of vegetation, yet it is also the choke damp of mires 
so much dreaded ; the reason of the bad air in the Grotto 
del Cane at Naples, so cruelly exemplified in the poor d 
put in it for the gratification of strangers ; fixed air is a 
death in neglected brewers’ vats; and also the brisk: 
the acid flavor of Selizer water and other mineral sp 
Nothing can be less alike than the working of a vast-¢i@ 
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engine and the crawling.of a fly on the window, yet we find 
these two operations both perfomed by the weight of the 
atmosphere, and the sea horse climbs the ice hills by no 
other power. Can any thing be more strange to contem- 
plate? No fiction could fancy any thing more calculated 
to excite the attention and gratify the mind, than this won- 
derful relation between actions so unlike to ordinary be- 
holders. If we raise our eyes to the heavens, we may 
there again trace accurate and unexpected resemblances. 
The same power which keeps this earth in its peculiar 
shape, keeps the moon in her path round the earth, and 
each planet in its path, The same power which causes 
the form of the earth causes the tides; and after all it is 
the same power which makes a stone fall to the ground, 
To learn these things and to reflect on them, occupies and 
fills the mind, producing certain and pure gratification. 
[From ‘ Essay on Knowledge 


GENEROSITY OF LORD NELSON. 


In the year 1782, England was at war with France, 
Spain, Holland, and America. The French fleet lay an- 
chored in the port of Porto-Cabello. on the coast of Carac- 
cas, in South America. They were waiting for a junction 
with a Spanish fleet with troops on board ; and the object of 
the expedition was, the conquest of Jamaica. Lord Nelson, 
then a young captain, was sent in a frigate to reconnoitre 
the port; and while engaged in this service, he took a 
canoe containing two French military officers. He @etain- 
ed them one day, during which he entertained them with 
great hospitality. “On the following day,, taking,his two 
prisoners aside, he said to them, in the most obliging man- 
ner, ‘I cannot but feel how mortifying it must be for a 
colonel of a regiment, and an officer of the staff of the 
French army, to be deprived of their liberty, perhaps on 
eve of an expedition, through an unforeseen occurrence, 
On the other hand, much as I should feel honored by hav- 
ig captured you in the course of an engagement, it is but 
ile flattering to my vanity to have, taken possession of a 
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canoe, with two officers not actually on duty. My inten- 
tion, therefore, is this: I have received orders to reconnoi- 
tre, as closely as: possible, your squadron anchored in the 
roads of Porto-Cabello, and I am about to execute these 
orders, If I am chased, and the vessel pursuing me should 
be La Courcenne, I shall be obliged to carry you away with 
me without loss of time, because that vessel is so good a 
sailer that I should be unable to escape from her: any 
other would give me but little uneasiness, and in the latter 

* case, I promise to put at your disposal a little Spanish bi- 
lander,* which I have recently taken, with two. men who will 
take you into port, and restore you to your colors.’ Nei 
son kept his word, and the two officers rejoined their aymy 
in safety.” 

My young friends will, no doubt, be ready to applaud 
the generosity of Nelson on this occasion ; and it is certain 
that his conduct is justly entitled to their approbation. 
But while I wish my readers to remember, and also to make 
their remarks on passing events, I will remind them of a 
much higher act of generosity, which is recorded in that 
best of books—the Bible. ‘A generosity which is absolute- 
ly without precedent and without parallel. I refer to the 
incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the restoration, 
to spiritual and eternal liberty, of many who were in bond- 
age and captivity to sin, and to death as the fruit and effect 
of sin. My young friends will, I am sure, pardon me for 
drawing a short comparison between the two cases. 

1st. ‘The persons to whom Nelson restored their freedom 
were enemies of his country; they: were the subjects of 
another government, and fought under a different standard. 
But. those whom Christ has delivered were the legitimate 
subjects of his own government, against which they had 
ungratefully rebelled. The generosity of Christ is thus set 
forth by an inspired writer: “God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” Considering these officers as enemies, Nelson 
might lawfully have detained them; they were his prisoners 
by the known laws of war. And those whom Christ. has 


* A kind of skiff. 
! Memoirs and recollections of Count Segur, Vol. 1. p. 429. 
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made free, might, with equal, nay superior, equity, have 
remained in the hands of divine justice for ever. Yet to 
such has he given freedom, and, by so doing, has infinitely 
transcended the generosity of Nelson. 

2nd. By the laws of war, when individuals are taken pris- 
oners, they are detained until they are delivered, either by 
the payment of a sum of money for their ransom, or by the 
exchange of persons of the same rank, who have been cap- 
tured by the enemy ; as an admiral for an admiral, a general 
for another general, &c. &c. But in this instance, Nelson 
generously dispensed with the strict laws of war, and restor- 
edthe French officers without ransom or exchange. Here 
again, the generosity of Christ leaves that of Nelson at an 
inconceivable distance. He himself became the surety of 
his people, paid the full price of their redemption, and 
thereby gave “liberty to the captive,” and opened “ the 
prison to them that were bound.” Isa. Ixi. 1. 

We observe, 3d. That the release of the French officers 
was effected by Nelson, without any other effort than an 
act of his own generous mind. Not so the deliverance 
which is effected by Christ. He not only willed, but actu- 
ally accomplished their deliverance, at the expense of his 
own precious blood. The gospel history is one continued 
narrative of this great event. Every thing in the life, and 
every thing in the death of Christ—every character which 
he sustains, and every office which he bears, all terminate 
inthe rescue of his people from sin, and their complete 
felicity in heaven. John xvii. 24, 

4th. We may reasonably conclude, that the hearts of 
these two officers were filled with joy, and with gratitude 
to their deliverer. The name of Nelson would be repeated 
by them with delight; his generosity would ve the frequent 
theme of their discourse ; and, from their representations, 
the fact is recorded in the work from whence this account 
istaken. ‘And truly, the much greater deliverance effected 
by Christ, is productive both of joy and gratitude in every 
heart where it is happily experienced. As the deliverance 
itself, the means by which it is accomplished, and its bless- 
ed effects, are incomparably greater; surely the Author of 
that deliverance is entitled to higher ascriptions of gratitude. 

29* 
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Perhaps some of my readers may feel pleasure in repeat- er 
edly perusing this account of Nelson’s generosity ; and | th 
will recommend them to read, with the greatest attention th 
and delight, the gospel history, in order to excite suitable tr 
ideas of gratitude in their own minds, and to enable them vs 
to recommend to others the generosity of Christ, who de- fm 
livers his people from the wrath to come. al 

Then will I tell to sinners round ot 

What a dear Saviour I have found : at 

I'll point to his redeeming bloed, th 

And say—behold the way to God. le 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY, ur 
OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 

FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. of 

OF THE MUSCLES. th 

THE TONGUE. * 

Besipes these observations, which belong to tle muscu- be 
lar organ as such, we may notice some advantages of strucl- es 
ure which are more conspicuous in muscles of a certain at 
class or description than in others. Thus, the variety, a 
quickness, and precision, of which muscuJar motion is In 
capable, are seen, I think, in no part so remarkably as in te 
the tongue. It is worth any man’s while to watch the lo 
agility of his tongue; the wonderful promptitude with of 
which it executes changes of position, and the perfect ex- oh 

_actness. Each syllable of articulated sound requires for a 
its utterance a specific action of the tongue, and of the m 
parts adjacent to it. The disposition and configuration of fe 
‘ the mouth, appertaining to “every letter and word, is not Se 
only peculiar, but, if nicely and accurately attended to, ae 
perceptible to the sight; insomuch that curious persons fr 

have availed themselves of this circumstance to teach the 
deaf to speak, and to understand what is said by others, In a 
the same person, and after his habit of speaking is formed, of 


one, and only one position of the parts, will produce a giv- 
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en articulate sound correctly. How iastantaneoasly are 
these positions assumed and dismissed ; how numerou gare 
the permutations, how various, yet how infallible. Arbi- 
trary and antic variety is not the thing we adnure; but 
variety obeying a rule, conducing to an effect, and com- 
mensurate with exigencies infinitely diversified. I believe 
also that the anatomy of the tongue corresponds with these 
observations upon its activity. The muscles of the tongue 
are so numerous, and so implicated with one another, that 
they cannot be traced by the nicest dissection; neverthe- 
less, which is a great perfection of the organ, neither the 
number, nor the complexity, nor what might seem to be 
the entanglement of its fibres, in any wise impede its mo- 
tion, or render the determination or success of its efforts 
uncertain. 


THE MOUTH. 


I here intreat the reade’s permission to step a little out 
of my way to consider the parts of the mouth in some of 
their other properties. It has been said, and that by an 
eminent physiologist, that, whenever nature attempts to 
work two or more purposes by one instrument, she does 
both or all imperfectly. Is this true of the tongue, regard- 
ed as an instrument of speech and of taste; or regarded as 
im instrument of speech, of taste, and of deglutition? So 
much otherwise, that many persons, that is to say, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine persons out of a thousand, by the 
instrumentality of this one organ, talk, aud taste, and swal- 


low very well. In fact the constant warmth and moisture , 


of the tongue, the thinness of the skin, the papille: upon its 
surface, qualify this organ for its office of tasting, as much 
# its inextricable multiplicity of fibres do for the rapid 
movements which are necessary to speech. Animals which 
feed upon grass, have their tgngues covered with a verfo- 
fated skin, so as to admit the dissolved food to the papille 
inderneath, which, in the mean time, remain defended 
from the rough action of the unbruised spicule. 

There are brought together within the cavity of the 
mouth more distinct uses, and parts executing more distinct 
offices, than I think can be found lying so near to one ano- 
ther, or within the same compass, in any other portien of 
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the body: viz. teeth of different shape, first for cutting, 
Secondly for grinding: muscles, most artificially disposed 
for carrying on the compound motion of the lower jaw, 
half lateral and half vertical, by which the mill is worked: 
fountains of saliva springing up in different parts of the cav- 
ity, for the moistening of the food whilst the mastication is 
going on: glands, to feed the fountains : a muscular con- 
striction of a very peculiar kind in the back part of the 
cavity, for the guiding of the prepared aliment into its pas- 
sage towards the stomach, and in many cases for carrying 
it along that passage : for, although we may imagine this to 
be done simply by the food itself, it in truth is not so, even 
in the upright posture of the human neck ; and most ,evi- 
dently is not the case with quadrupeds, with a horse, for 
instance, in which, when pasturing, the food is thrust 
upward by muscular strength, instead of descending of its 
own accord. 

In the mean time, and within the same cavity, is going 
on other business, altogether different from what is here 
described, that of respiration and speech. In addition 
therefore to’all that has been mentioned, we ‘have a pas- 
sage opened, from this cavity to the lungs, for the admission 
of air, exclusively of every other substance : we have mus- 
cles, some in the larynx, and without number in the tongue, 
for the purpose of modulating that air in its passage, witha 
variety, a compass, and precision, of which no other musical 
instrument is capable. And, lastly, which in my opinion 
crowns the whole as a piece of machinery, we have a spe- 
cific contrivance for dividing the pneumatic part from the 
mechanical, and for preventing one set of actions interfer- 
ing with the other. Where various functions are united, 
the difficulty is to guard against the inconveniences of a too 
great complexity. In no apparatus put together by art, 
and for the purposes of art, do I know such multifarious 
uses so aptly combined as in the natural organization of the 
human mouth; or where the structure, compared with the 
uses, is so simple. The mouth, with all these intentions to 
serve, is a single cavity ; is one machine ; with its parts nel- 
ther crowded nor confused, and each unembarrassed by the 
rest: each at. least at liberty in a degree sufficient for the 
end to be attained. If we cannot eat and sing at the same 
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woment, we can eat one moment and sing the next; the res- 
piration proceeding freely all the while. 

There is one case however of this double office, and that 
of the earliest necessity, which the mouth alone could not 
perform ; and that is, carrying on together the two actions 
of sucking and breathing. Another route therefore is 
opened for the air, namely, through the nose, which lets 
the breath pass backward and forward, whilst the lips, in 
the act of sucking, are necessarily shut close upon the body 
from which the nutriment is drawn. ‘This is a circumstance 
which always appeared to me worthy of notice. The nose 
would have been necessary, although it had not been the 
organ of smelling. 'The making it the seat of a sense, was 
superadding a new use to a part already wanted : was tak- 
ing a wise advantage of an antecedent and a constitutional 
necessity. 


CELERITY AND PRECISION OF MUSCULAR MOTION. 


But to return to that, which is the proper subject of the 
present section, the celerity and precision of muscular mo- 
tion, These qualities may be particularly observed in the 
execution of many species of instrumental music, in which 
the changes produced by the hand of the musician are ex- 
ceedingly rapid; are exactly measured, even when most 
minute ; and display, on the part of the muscles, an obedi- 
ence of action, alike wonderful for its quickness and its- 
correctness. 

Or let a person only observe his own han¢ whilst he is 
writing ; the number of muscles that are brought to bear 
upon the pen; how the joint and adjusted operation y 4 
several tendons is concerned in every stroke, yet that five 
hundred such strokes are drawn in a minute. ‘ Not a letter 
can be turned without more than one or two or three ten- 
dinous contractions, definite, both as to the choice of the 
tendon, and as to the space through which the contrac- 
tion moves; yet how curreutly does the work proceed P— 
and, when we look at it, how faithful have the muscles 
been to their duty, how true to the order which endeavor , 
or habit hath inculcated ? For let it be remembered, that, 
whilst a man’s hand writing is the same, an exactitude of 
order is preserved, whether he write well or ill, These 
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two instances of music and writing, shew not only. the 
quickness and precision of muscular action, but the docility. 


COMBINED ACTION OF MUSCLES. 


We may also, upon the subject of muscles, observe, that 
many of our most important actions are achieved by the 
combined help of different muscies. Frequently, a diago- 
nal motion is produced, by the contraction of tendons 
pulling in the direction of the sides of the»parallelogram, 
This is the case, as hath been already noticed, with some 
of the oblique nutations of the head. Sometimes the num- 
ber ef co-operating muscles is very great. Dr. Nieuentyt, 
in the Leipsic Trausactions, reckons up a hundred muscles 
that are employed every time we breathe: yet we take in 
or let out our breath, without reflecting what a work is 
thereby performed; what an apparatus is laid in of instru- 
ments for the service, and how many such contribute their 
assistance to the effect. Breathing with ease is a blessing 
of every moment: yet, of all others, it is that which we 
possess with the least consciousness. A man in an asthma 
is the only man who knows how to estimate it. 


MINUTE MUSCLES. 
Mr. Home has observed, that the most important and 
the most delicate actions are performed in the body by the 
smallest muscles; and he mentions, as his examples, the 
muscles which have been discovered in the iris of the eye 
and the drum of the ear. The tenuity of these muscles is 
astonishing. They are microscopic hairs; must be magni- 
fied to be visible ; yet they are real effective muscles ; and 
not only such, but the grandest and most precious of our 
faculties, sight and hearing, depend upon their health and 
action. 


LOCATION OF MUSCLES FOR VELOCITY AND STRENGTH. 


The muscles act in the limbs with what is called a me- 
chanical disadvantage. The muscle at the shoulder, by 
which the arm is raised, is fixed nearly in the same manner 
as the load is fixed upon a steel-yard, within a few decimals 
of an inch, we will say, from the centre upon whieh the 
steelyard turns. In this situation, we find that a heavy 
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draught is no more than sufficient to countervail’ the force 
of a small lead plummet, placed upon the long arm of the 
steel-yard, at the distance of perhups fifteen or twenty inch- 
es from the centre, and on the other side of it. And this 
is the disadvantage which is meant. And an absolute dis- 
advantage, no doubt, it would be, if the object were to spare 
the force of muscular contraction. But observe how con- 
ducive is this constitution to animal conveniency. Mech- 
anism has always in view one or other of these two purpos- 
es,—either to move a great weight slowly, and through a 
small space ; or to move a light weight rapidly, through a 
considerable sweep. For the former of these purposes, a 
different species of lever, and a different collocation of the 
muscles, might be better than the present: but for the sec- 
ond, the present structure is the true one. Now so it hap- 
pens, that the second, and not the first, is that which the 
occasions of animal life principally call for. In what con- 
cerns the human body, it is of much more consequence to 
any man to be able to carry his hand to his head with due 
expedition, than it would be to have the power of raising 
from the ground a heavier load (of two or three more hun- 
dred weight we will suppose) than he can lift at present. This 
last is a faculty, which, upon some extraordinary o¢casions, 
he may desire to possess; but the other is what he wants 
and uses every hour and minute. In like manner, a hus- 
bandman or a gardener will do more execution, by being 
able to carry his scythe, his rake, or his flail; with a suffi- 
cient despatch through a sufficient space, than if, with 
greater strength,’ his motions were proportionably more 
confined and slow. It is the same with a mechanic in the 
use of his tools. It is the same also with other animals in 
the use of their limbs. In general, the vivacity of their 
motions would be ill exchanged for greater force ‘under a 
clumsier structure. 
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GAMING, 
“What shall be said of gaming? There cunning, malice rage and 
madness mingle their horrible expressions.” 


_ Taz evil of gaming is freyuently the theme of conversa- 
WiOMs it is a vice to which some of all classes in society are 
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more or less addicted, from the great who hazard their 
whole fortune, to the poor half-starved ragged urchin who 
tosses up his halfpenny. To describe the full effects of this 
crime against a man’s true interest, against the commands of 
God, and against the peace and comfort of social and domes. 
tic life, would fillmany volumes, It has brought multitudes 
froma affluence to beggary, it has reduced to a state of pay. 
perism many a once respectable family ; it has driven many 
a distracted wretch to suicide; it has broken many a par 
ent’s heart, and hurried many an affectionate wife to the 
grave. It is awful to add, that to discharge a debt of honor 
some have even had recourse to forgery, and terminated 
“their lives at the ignominious gallows. 

It may be asked whether gaming is not promoted by the 
conduct pursued in early life? Whether parents are no 
culpable who allow their children to use dominos, draf 
boards, and things of a similar nature? Whether our som 
and daughters should be introduced to spend whole eve 
nings at the card table, and thus be initiated in the refined 
art of gambling? Let parents and guardians inquire this, 
and let them also consider whether the back-gammon board 
ought to be exhibited as a polite ornament on the dining 
table, or on the side-board. 

The following striking but affecting Anecdote illustrates 
most clearly the evil of gaming. “ A French gentleman of 
fortune in St. Domingo, through the fidelity of one of his 
slaves, escaped the general massacre of the white people in 
his neighborhood, by the blacks, in 1793. Warned by this 
faithful informer, he fled with his mother, sister, and brother, 
on board a French vessel ; on their voyage their vessel was 
captured by a British privateer, and carried to Bermuda; 
from thencesthey sailed for New-York, but on their passage 
were plundered by a French privateer. From these cruel 
depredations they saved but a slender amount of properly 
for their support in a strange land. This gentleman now 
improved those accomplishments. which his education had 
bestowed, as the means of providing a subsistence for him 
self and his relatives. In the year 1797, he returned to 
St. Domingo, and received a commission in the British army, 
then masters of the place, Having recovered a part of his 
property; he sold his commission and prepared to return 
Bx 
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New-York, with a prospect of rendering his family comfort- 
able. On the day previous to embarking he fell among 
thieves, and received a wound which no Samaritan could 
cure. A set of gamblers robbed him, by card-playing, of 
ali the money in his possession ; his distress and remorse of 
conscience were too strong for his mind to bear, and he be- 
came a maniac. In this state he reached New-York, where 
he was received into the lunatic asylum, from which he es- 
caped, wandered to the southward, and was heard of no 
more! The remaining part of his family, after the peace 
of Amiens, returned to St. Domingo, where general Le 
Clerc had led a French army, and afterwards there is reason 
to fear, were destroyed by Christophe.” * 

i make no comments upon this truly pathetic tale ; happy 
would it be if it were the only instance of the fatal effects of 
gaming. Where is the father, where is the legislator, where 
is the patriot who loves his country and regards its moral 
character, who will not raise his voice and exert his influ- 
ence against a vice which at oncé endangers the body and 
the soul ? 


ee 
—_—_—— 


THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF MAHOGANY IN- 
TO ENGLAND. 


Prior to the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
walnut trees were cultivated in England, for the sake of the 
wood, before mahogany and other curious woods were im- 
ported from America. The use of mahogany was discov- 
ered by the following circumstance : 

Doctor Gibbons, an eminent physician, was building a 
house in King Street, Covent Garden. His brother, who 


‘was a West India captain, brought over some planks of this 


wood as ballast, which he thought might be of service in 
his brother’s building ; but the carpenters finding the wood 
too hard for their tools, it was laid aside as useless. Soon 
after Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle box, the Doctor called 
on his carpenter, (Wollaston in Long Acre,) to make him 


* Life of Mrs. Isabella Graham, page 61. 
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one of some wood that lay in his garden. Wollaston also 
complained that it was too hard, but the Doctor insisted on 
having it done; and when finished it was so much liked, 
that the Doctor ordered a bureau to be made of the same 
wood, which was accordingly dome; and the fine color, pol- 
ish, &c. were so pleasing, that he invited all his friends to 
see it. Among them was the Duchess cf Buckingham. Her 
grace begged some of the same wood of Doctor Gibbons, 
and employed Wollaston to make her a bureau also. Qu 
this, the fame of mahogany and Mr. Wollaston, was much 
raised, and furniture made of this wood became general. 
[Taken from Phillips’ Pomarium Brittannicum, 
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ORIGIN OF COACHES. 


Coverep carriages were known to the ancients, but fell 
into disuse till the beginning of the 16th century. They 
were then, however, used only by women of the first rank, 
for the men thought it disgraceful to ride in them. But the 
emperor of Germany, kings, and princes, about the end of 
the 15th century, began to employ covered carriages ow 
journeys, and afterwards on public solemnities. The old- 
est carriages used by ladies in England were known under 
the now forgotten name of whirlicotes. Wheu Richard Il. 
towards the end of the 14th century, was obliged to fly be- 
fore his rebellious subjects, he and all his followers were on 
horseback ; his mother only who was indisposed, rode ina 
carriage. This, however, became somewhat unfashionable, 
when that monarch’s queen, Ann, the daughter of the Em- 
peror Charles LV. showed the English ladies how grace- 
fully she could ride on a side saddle.—Ency. Britt. 

oaches, began to be used by the nobility and gentry 
about London, in 1605. The celebrated Duke of Bucking: 
ham, the favorite of James and Charles, was the first person 
who rode with a coach and six horses, 1619. In the begin- 
ning of this year the Earl of Northumberland, who had 
been imprisoned ever since the gunpowder plot, obtained 
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his liberation; and to ridicule this new pomp, put eight 
horses to his carriage, and in that mauner passed from the 
Tower to the city. 


— 
THE LIST OF NAMES. 


A GENTLEMAN who was making a tour through several 
parts of the country, on a mission of benevolence, on his 
arrival in a certain town, was, upon inquiry, immediately 
directed to the house of Mr, W , aman who was em- 
ineatly distinguished in the neighborhood in which he lived ; 
but it was neither for his affiuence, his style of living, his 
party spirit, his conviviality, his connoisseurship nor his lit- 
erary taste, that he was distinguished; to none of these 
things he paid any particular attention, and to some of 
them he was decidedly averse. But if any stranger in dis- 
tress, or any one engaged in a good work and labor of love, 
came to that place, inquiring, acéording to the apostolic 
custom, “who in it was worthy ;” Mr. W. » was the 
name that instantly occurred to whoever of his townsfolks 
chanced to be applied to. And as he was not in the least 
busy and officious in his benevolence, and as he exercised 
his judgment and discrimination in every case that was pre- 
sented to his notice, he was as much respected and estegm- 
ed as he was beloved by his neighbors. 

The stranger who was now directed to his door, imtrodus 
ced himself to Mr. and Mrs. W———-, and to a young lady 
who happened to be on a visit of a few days at theif lees. 
{laving explained the nature of his business, and solicited 
their advice and co-operation, theystramger requested Mr. 
W , to furnish him with a list of names of such of the 
inhabitants, especially of the young people of the place, as 
would be most likely to enter into his views, and exert 
themselves in the cause. Mr, W immediately took 
outthis pencil, and set down two or three names at the top 
of a sheet of paper, wi:kout a moment’s hesitation. Hav- 
ing so done, he began to fay his forehead, and put himself 
im the attitude of recollection. 
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“T fear Sir,” said he, “ we shall find some difficulty in 4 
filling up our list. There is a good number of young peo- 
ple here, but my dear, (addressing his wife,) What y 
do you think the Miss J.’s would say to such an applica- A 


tion ? 

Mrs. W. There can be no harm in putting down their 
names: as a new thing I think they would be very likely to 
take it up. 

Srrancer. Alas! Madam, we find Miss J.’s go where 
we will: the difficulty is to meet with those who are willing 
to plod and fag in a good cause, when the novelty and eclat 
are gone by. However, we may be thankful that there 
are so many, and I trust the number is increasing, of 
those “hidden ones,” who are willing to labor on without 
noise and without praise. 

Mrs. W. And there are Mrs, and Miss P. 

Mr. W. Yes; I was thinking of them; but we must 
try and get one or two of the great folks to sanction us 
first, otherwise they would, I fear, be shy of the applica- 
tion. 

Srrancer, (smiling.) The old story again! we meet 
with many of those Mistresses and Misses, who can only 
venture to do good in good company, or with their own 
party. 

Mr. W. What do you say to Mrs. F. and her daugh- 
ters ? 

Mrs. W. We must let them have all the management, 
and all the credit too, or they will not move a finger for us. 

Srmancer, (laughing.) As to the credit, they shall be 
perfectly welcome to that; and as to the management, 
we find ways of humoring weak persons of this descrip- 
tion, by giving them some office, or a little apparent dis- 
tinction in the business, without much inconvenience to 
the cause. But really Sir, these good people in your 
town seem all to be old acquaintances of mine. 

Mr. W. Yes Sir: «s face answereth to face. 

Mrs, W. I was thinking of all the G.’s 

Mz. W. So was 1; bug the worst of it is, they will 
never join in it if the J's dos it would set them against 
the thing at once; however we can call on them first. 
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Srxancer, (smiling again.) But then will not these 
J.’s make the same objection to the G.’s? 

Mr. W. I think they have rather more sense; they 
would at any rate be ashamed of allowing such an objection. 
What think you, my dear, of Miss L. ? 

Mrs. W. ! am afraid she is too indolent. 

Srrancer. Never mind:—who knows but if we can 
prevail with her to taste the pleasures of useful activity, 
she may become at least Jess indolent? Let us have her 
name. 

Mrs. W. Would it be worth while to call at the T.’s ? 

Mr. W. They are immersed in business: and seem to 
take an interest in nothing else: to oblige us they would 
probably do a little towards it; but it is disagreeable enough 
to apply in these cases. 

Srrancer. How great a mistake do those thrifty per- 
sons make in supposing that the time or money they might 
devote, with a willing mind, to the cause of God, and for 
the good of their fellow-creatures, would be lost to their 
families ! 

Mr. W. So far from it Sir, that I am firmly of opinion, 
from the observations I have made, that what persons thus 
grudgingly withhold, either of money or time, is taken from 
mony by losses in trade, or in some other way, even seven 

old. 

Srrancer. I believe it Sir. Providence well knows 
how to manage this. And I also believe, that those, who, 
influenced by another spirit, exert themselves to their pow- 
er, and even beyond their power, often have it made up to 
them a hundred fold. 

Mrs. W. Well, but there is our friend, Miss D. 

Mr. W. Miss D. I am afraid, will have nothing to say 
tous. This lady, Sir, sees so many bad motives in herself, 
and in every body else, that she is afraid of doing right for 
fear of doing wrong. “ 

Srranor. It is well this error is not so common as the 
rest. Bad motives.we have in plenty, it is true! Even 
the _ of ourgLord knew not, on some occasions, 
“ what manner of spirit they were of ;” yet, as He who did 
know, did not consider that a sufficient reason for discharg- 
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ing them from his service, so neither can such apprelien- 
sions form any excuse for our own negligence, nor for des- 
pising the exertions of others. 

Mrs. W. Well, let us hope, Sir, when you go round 
amongst our good neighbors, you will find things better than 
we have given you reason to expect ; ours kas really been 
an unpleasant task this evening: I trust we have not quite 
forgotten that charity which “ hopeth all things.” 

Mr. W. There is, indeed, much danger of doing so, 
whenever it is necessary to allude to the failings of others, 
What a consolation it is, that He who sees all our bad mo- 
tives, and knows our manifold infirmities, sees also what 
sincerity we have, even when our fellow-creatures may 
doubt its existence ! . 

Srrancer. It is indeed a tranquillizing thought in this 
hard-judging world. And we may truly exclaim in this res- 
pect, as David did on a different occasion,—* Let me fall 
into the hands of the Lord, and not into the hands of 
man !7 

Mrs. W. Yes; milder are the chastisements of our 
heavenly Father, than the tender mercies of our fellow- 
creatures. 

Srrancer. But what have you to tell me of these names 
at the top of your list, are there none of these ifs and bufs 
about them ? 

Mr. W. They are good girls, Sir: I have only to say 
that they will do all that modest, prudent, well-directed pi- 
ety and zeal can do: and that, without any attempt to be 
busy, or to make themselves conspicuous. Indeed, they will 
give You more’ information and better advice than I can; 
and"we cannot do better than go and make them acquait- 
ted with the business. 

As soon as the gentlemen were withdrawn, the young la- 
dy who had remained a silent auditor of the above conver- 
sation, said to Mrs, W.: 

“ T have been wondering all this time, whether, if I had 
lived in this town, my name would, have been set down; 
and if it had, what actount would oo retray ' 

Mrs, W. That was a question well worth askioge my 
dear ; but it would require much thought, and very close 
dealing with yourself to answer it faithfully. 
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Youne Lavy. {know that, Ma’am; however, one thing 
l can tell without any troubie at all, and that is, that I 
should not have been classed with those good girls whose 
names were set down first. How happy, how enviable 
such people are ! 

Mrs. W. They are indeed the very happiest people up- 
on earth. 

Youne Lapy. And indeed, indeed, Ma’am, so far from 
being at all like them, I felt, while you and Mr, W. were 
describing the others, as though I myself were being men- 
tioned in almost every instance; I feel as if I had nearly all 
their faults put together. 

Mrs. W. Well but you have one advantage at least, 
which perhaps several of those persons do not possess ; and 
which if you are but willing to avail yourself of it, will 
greatly assist you in avoiding these faults; I mean your be- 
ing conscious of them. ‘ 

Younc Lavy. But how highly favored some people are, 
who seem to have none of these troublesome faults in their 
way, but do good naturally, as it were ! 

Mrs. W. My dear, I have never met with such a per- 
son in my life; nor have you. It is a delusion which flat- 
ters our indolence, and which is too often allowed to silence 
conscience, to suppose that characters eminently good and 
useful are so by nature and inclination, without very muth 
trouble or self-denial ; and that our own failings are so con- 
Eppenel that we are more to be pitied than blamed for 
them, 

Youne Lapy. And yet, surely, Ma’am, there is a differ- 
ence in our natural propensities. 

Mrs. W. Doubtless; but not so great and influential a 
difference as the indolent and desponding are willing to 
suppose. Never do we read in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
any who have glided easily and softly to heaven, borne on 
the tide of their own amiable dispositions. No, we must 
all row against the stream, and that perpetually, or our 
course will be retrogade. 
: a Lapy. Well, but now there are these B.’s and 

’8 


Mrs. W. Well, ond do you really suppose that those 
excellent girls have no conflicts with their own hearts ?— 
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Do you think they have had no selfishness, no vanity, no 
indolence, no pride, no pique, or prejudice, or love of the 
world to contend with, however naturally amiable they may 
be? Yes, they would tell you that they have felt and do 
feel all this; and that while they live they shall have to 
maintain the difficult and trying conflict. This warfare 
indeed forms the grand and wide distinction between char- 
acters ; and the question we should be incessantly putting 
to our own consciences, is;—are we fighting or are we 
yielding ? 

Youne Lapy. But do not good people sometimes yield 
to temptation, while those who are not real Christians 
sometimes resist it. 

Mrs. W. Occasionally both these things may happen, 
but not generally. Those who are the sincere followers of 
Christ do prevailingly follow him and keep his command- 
ments ; whilst others, who through the remonstrances of 
conscience and the restraints of education may resist some 
sins, yet habitually do not practicé self-denial. 

Youno Lapy. . Ah, I know they do not !—it seems im- 
possible ! 

Mrs. W. They fancy it impossible, because they feel it 
to be difficult ; and because they don’t like the trouble— 
Depend upon it, my dear girl, the real cause of such des 
pondency concerning one’s own character, is a secret un 
willingness to undergo a change; and thus the fatal delu- 
sion is willingly indulged, that the attainments which some 
make in holiness and usefulness are not to be expected in 
our own case. 

Youne Lavy, Well, but do you really think it possible. 
that ¥, for instance, should ever become so active, and use- 
ful, and excellent as those young people ? 

vMrs. W. If you really wish it, my dear, you will ask it 
fervently, and endeavor perseveringly, and then you will 
obtain the same grace and strength as they. But if you 
wish it faintly, you will ask languidly, and endeavor lazily, 
and then you will not obtain. 


» Jane Tayigp. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Virtus, to become either vigorous or useful, must be ha- 
bitually active ; not breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet; but regular in its re- 
wrns like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale which 
sometimes feasts the sense; but like the ordinary breeze, 
which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 


He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wishes, and regret in the 
last hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 


In judging of others, let us always think the best, and em, 


ploy the spirit of charity and candor. But in judging oft? 


ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 


Wuen Aristotle was asked, “ What a man could gain by 
telling a falsehood,” he replied, “ not to be credited when 
he speaks the truth.” 


He who is accustomed to turn aside from the worldjand 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes at 
least, hear the truths which the multitude domot tell him, 


SuLty, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most prosperous days, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed:in early lifey He was fre- 
quently reproached by the courtiers for this simplicity ; but 
he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient philos- 
opher: “ If the guests are men of sense, there is sufficient 
for them ; if they are not, I can very well dispense with 
their company.” 


Antoninus Pivs, the Roman emperor, was an amiable 
and good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to 
inflame him with a passion for military glory, he used to an- 
swer:; “ That he more desired the preservation of one sub- 
Jeet, than the destruction of a thousand enemies. 
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Poetry—God. 


Poetry. 
GOD. 
A celebrated Russian Hymn. 


O tHov eternal One! whose presence bright, 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ! 
Unchang’d through Time’s all-devastating flight 
Thou only God! There is'no God beside! 
Being above all beings! mighty One ! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore. 
Who fili’st existence with thyself alone, 
Embracing, all-supporting, ruling o’er, 

Being whom we call God,—and know no more. 


In its sublime research, Philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep, may count 
The sands, or the sun’s-rays, but God! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure, none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries! Reason’s brightest spark 
Though kindled by thy light in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels infinite and dark ! 

And thought is lost, ere thought can soer so high 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First Chaos, then Existence, Lord! on thee 
Eternity its foundatisn—all 

Spring forth from thee, of light, joy, harmony. 
Sole origin, all life—all beauty ’s thine ; 

Thy word created all, and doth create, 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine, 
Thou art, and wert, and shall be glorious! great 
Light giving! Life-inspiring Potentate. 


Bs chains, the unmeasured universe surround, 
Upheld by thee! by thee inspired with breath, 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life with death! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So scenes are born, so world’s spring forth from thee, 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of Heaven’s bright army glitter in thy praise ! 


A million torches lighted by thy hand 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss, 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 





















































Poetry—God. 


A giorious company of golden streams 7 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But thou to these, art as the moon to night, 
Yes, as a drop of water in the sea: 

All this magnificence in thee is lost, 


{ 
/ 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light’ | 
What are tea thousand worlds compared to thee ! A 


And what am | to thee? Heaven’s unnumber’d host | 
‘Tho’ multiplied by Myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, . 
Is but an atom in the balance weigh’d 
Against thy greatness, is a cypher brought i 
Against infinity! What am I then? nought. } 
Nought, but the effulgence of thy light divine : 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too. ; 
Yes, in my spirit, doth thy spirit shine 

As shine the sun beams in a drop of dew. 

Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly é 
Eager towards thy presence, for in thee \ 
I live, and breathe, and dwell, aspiring high, q 
Even to the throne of thy Divinity, 

I am, O God! and surely thou must be! 


Thou art, directing, guiding all, thou art! / 
Direct my understanding then to thee, ¢) 
Control] my spirit, guide my wandering heart, 

‘Tho’ but an atom, midst infinity, 

Still I am something fashioned by thy hands! . 
[ hold a middle rank ’twixt heaver and earth, oe 
On the last verge of mortal being stand ~ 

Close to the realms where angels have their birtl: 

Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land. 

The chain of beings is complete in me, 

In ne is matter’s last gradation lost, “ 

And the next step is spirit—Deity ! "te 

I can command the lightnings, ang am dust, 

A monarch, and a slave, a worm, a God! 

Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and contrived! unknown! this clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy, ‘ 
For from itself alone, it would not be ! 
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Creator ! yes, thy wisdom and thy word 

Created me! Thou source of life and good, : 
Thou spirit of my spirit, andy Lord ! : 
Thy light! Thy love! in their bright plenitude i 

Fill’d me with an immortal soul, to spring ' 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
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Poetry—What is Life ? 


- Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere 
Even to its source, to thee, its Author there. 


O thought ineffable! O vision blest, 

Though worthless our conceptions all of thee, 

Yet shall thy shadow’d image fill my breast 

And waft its homage to thy Deity ! 

God thus alone my lovely thoughts can soar, 

Thus seek thy presence—Being wise and good ; 

Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore, 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of @ratitude. 
fea 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Wuart is life? 1 ask’d a Christian who had trod 
Through life’s dark vale, in intercourse with God. 
“‘ Life,” he replied, “’tis the short time that’s given 
‘To sinful man, te 

*Tis like the morning dew wi 

Before the sun’s enlivening, 


I ask’d a youth, with prospects bright and fair, 
Whose brow unfurrow’d, shewed he had no care 
“‘ Life!” he replied, “ I’ve iife before me, then 
I need not fear: enjoy it while I can.” 


IL ask’d a tender parent, who had lost 

A hopeful child, whom many a tear had cost, 

His son, of many pisieadones. and fears, 

He whom he thought*would well support his years : 
* Life,” he replied, “ it is a brittle thread ; 

Prepare i thy God proclaim the dead.” 


Task’d a Sinner who began to know, 

tn life’s last stage, His state of guilt and wo: 

a !”" he replied, ‘oh, had I spent my days, 
Now nearly run, to God’s immortal praise, 

He would not thus forsake my fading years, 
Nor leave my soul a prey to doubts and fears.”’ 


I asked of Wisdom, her alone whose way 

Leads to the realms of everlasting day : 

“ Life,” she replied, “ ings a fleeting hour ; 
Improve its moments while they ‘re in your power. 
Devote the remnant of your life to God, 

And seek acceptance in your Saviour's blood.” 
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